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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents the findings of three studies to 
define the status, and needs of social studies education. The three 
studies used various techniques to compile data. A national survey of 
teacher^ and administrators was .^conducted to find out the course 
offering's, time spent in teaching various subjects, materials and 
textbooks used, and, impact of federally-sponsored in-service 
education on ^science, math, and social studies education. A review of- 
the research literature farom . 1955-1 975 provided a summary of the 
effect iveneiss of institutional'practices, . perception of needs,- and 
teacher training reg^uirements. The third study used a case stndy 
approach and comjiiled research data using ethnographic strategies to 
describe classroom practiced. Findings showed that only ten to twenty 
percent of social studies teachers use New Social Studies materials, 
and the textbook is the dominant tool of instruction. , Teachers 
believe-^at inquiry teaching is too demanding of students and an 
unproductive use of instructional time. The state of research in 
social studies education is in disarray with little practical 
relevance to the everyday concerns of the classroom. . Ethnography is a 
promising methodology for rich data about teaching. The authors / , 
suggest that since teachers were found to be the key in student ^ 
learning, they should be more involved in curriculum development and 
in research. (Author /MR) 
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Abstract 



' ' A task .force- of the National .Council for the Social StucJies r^eviewed- three 
NSF-funded" studies of status in science, mathematics , i'and social 'studies educa-. 
tion and prepared an interpretive report on status and'^^eds in social studies 
education. The three- NSF-funded studies were varred in methodology: a nation- 
al survey of -administrators and teachers ,asing sophisticated instri^ent develop- 
ment and probability sampling- methods; three, rev.iews of the res^arp^h literature 
from 195S through 1975; and an ethnographic field study^at eleven -'si tes/feach 
site being a high sctiool and its feeder schoo^ls) from >round , the ra1^5pn. Task 
force conclusions included the following. , ' 

Only ten to'twenty percent of social studies teachers are using ^ New Social 
Studies materials.. The textbook is still the dominant tool of instruction^ and 
the focus of testing. The curriculum is largely history and government, with 
some geography at the elementary school level, inquiry and reasoning, includ- 
ing valuing, redeive 1 ittle attention and motivatiqn .is largely external.; At 
the elementary ^grade level, social studies instrcgj^npjv is losing ground'to the 
"basics" of 'reading and mathT : ' . ^: 

' .■ . ' ' ' ■ ' / ^ 

Teachers believe that inquiry teaching is to^^degianding of students and 
an unproductive use of instructional time. Transmission of knowledge is im- 
portant to teachers, with content to. be used to socialize students as good 
citizens. Socialization to do^ well in succeeding years of school is also 
viewed as important. Parents and teachers share these views, so teadjers^. 
ranely teach about issues controversial in the community. Teachers are con- 
cerned ab^ut students' general lack of interest in social studies. 

^ ' Teachers' views : on these matters are frequer , ^. discordant with those of 
supervisors, professors , ^curriculum developers. Th.s helps to, explain the re- 
luctance ta adopt New Social Studies project materials. The demands of publ ic 
universal education are a part of the realities of teaching that social stud- 
ies educators need to address. 



^ Research^ findings in social studies are in disarray, 
promising methodology- for rich data about teaching.- 



Ethnography is... a 



: Currently, social studies presents an impression of contrast and contra- 
diction: Stability. and* change; diversity, yet national sameness. The needs 
seen will depend on one's frame- of refer^ce. ■ 
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Backgro und 

■ . , ■ . ; ■ . ^ 

' • The central interest of the National Council for the Social Studies is 
the education of children and -youth— what happens to students as a. result of 
their school-related experiences, especially in social studies programs. Ques- 
tions-both quantitative and qual itati ve-about the nature of those experi- 
ences across the nation are frequently asked by and of NCSS {members. Jne an- 
swers must often be either a pointed,:."! don't know", or conjectures based on 
limited personal experience. All too i'arely are data -availableitllat permit 
well -substantiated statements. In-^1^76', the National Science FoiJndation fund- 
ed ^three projects, each based on-dWerent methodological approaches, to in- 
vestigate status in science, mathematics, and social science/social studies 
education. Taken together, the reports from. the studies provide a substantial 
remedy for the lack of information, about soMal studies.- , 

Although most educators probably date National Science Foundation involve- 
ment in education from the efforts following the launching of Sputnik I in 
1957 NSF has been concerned with pre-college science education from its in- ^ 
ception i.n 1950. Much of the NSF-funded curriculum development work and ma^ 
of the teacher institutes' have been in chemistry, biology, physics, and matrm. 
matics; however, the social sciences have also been given attention. And, ^ 
the elementary and secondary leveT, NSF has tended to define social science Ed- 
ucation as the K-12 social studies curricuTum.' 

NSF' involvement in curriculum development has not been without controversy, 
esDecially in-the last few years. Some critics have raised questions about the 
impact on elementary and secondary education relative to the amounts of money ^ 
soent Some have worried about the potential of a nationally imposed curric- 
ulum- Others have questioned the appropriateness of the content of the Nbh 
curricula,. based-as it has been on the academicians' views of their disciplines. 
And' some have argued that NSF materials, such as those developed by the Man-- 
A Course of Study (MACOS) Project, were out of step with-and subversive to the 
leqitimate values of man^. families. These disputes over NSF curricular efforts 
have created considerable political, especially. Congressional , pressure on the 
Foundation to redirect or restrict its curriculum development and teacher ed- 
ucation efforts, vln light of the various conflicts and pressures, the NSF 
Education Directorate decided, in 1976, to take soundings on the status of 
science education to provided more substantial 'factual basis for charting its 
future directions. * <. 

As had been the case in orior NSF curriculum development and teacher edu- 
cation effarts, the studies of the status of science education initiated by. NSh 
in 1976 included social studies education., NSF varied the orientation and meth- 
odology of the studies intentionally to provide differing perspectives on the 
nature and" needs of science, mathematics, and social studies education. 



hn the rest' of this report, we use the term "social studies", rather than 
"social science education" or "socia] science/social studies education'. 
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One of the funded studies was a national »irvey of administrators and 
teachers (referred to henceforth as the National Survey )2 to obtain responses 
to questions about such matters as the courses offered, the textbooks and mate- 
rials used, the time spent in teaching different subjects, and the impact of 
federally-supported inservice education on. science, mathematics, and social 
studies education. The study used sophisticated survey instrument develop- 
ment and probability sampling techniques, and produced an abundance. of data 
that present a quantitative perspective based on self-reports of what is hap- 
pening in social studies. . . , .v 

■ The se'cond set of studies reviewed the research literature produced from 
1955-1975 for its information. Three separate reviews of the.^esearch liter- . 
ature were conducted--in science, mathematics, and social science/social stud- ^ 
ies educations. (The social studies research review is hencefor.th referred to 
as the Review.) Each review was to summarize what the literature had to say 
about such matters as status and trends in instruction, the effectiveness of 
instructional practi-ces, the perceptions of needs in the curricular area, 'and 
teacher credential l^ng and training. Limits on time and personjieT precluded, 
reviewing all of the relevant original research reports, ^o considerable re- 
liance was placed on previously reported reviews pf research. 

The National Survey and the reviews of researfJ^fit rather traditional 

, ' ■ ' ■' / 

^Iris R. Weiss. Report of the 1977 national survey of science , ma thema - 
tics, and social " studies education . Report to the Nationa-l^cience Foundation 
orTContract No. C7619848. Center for Educational Research and .Evaluation, Re- 
search Triangl e Institute, March 1978. Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office (GPO), Washington, D.C. 20402, 
#038-000-00364-0, $6.50; National Technical Information Service (NTIS), U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Springfield, VA 22151, #PB2801 92/AS, $15.00; Educa- 
tion Research Information Clearing House^ (ERIC), 4833 Rugby Avenue— Suite 303 ■ 
Bethesda, MD ,20014, #ED 152565, $1.16 microfiche, $32.81 paper.. 

^Stanley !. Helgesoh, Patricia E. Blosser, and Robert W. Howe. The status 
of pre-colleqe science, mathematics , and social science, education : 1955-1975 . 
Volume I.' Science education . Report to the National Science Foundation on 
Contract No. C762067. Center for Science end Mathematics Education, The 
Ohio'Stati University, 1977. Ava'i-lable from: GPO (see footnote 1 ) , #038-000- 
00326-3, S4.25. ' ' _ 

Marilyn N. Suydam, Alan Osborne. The status of pre-college science, math- 
ematics , and' social science education : 1955-1975 . Volume JI: Mathematics 
education. Report to the NationaT Science Foundation on Contract No. C7620.627. 
Center for Science and Mathematics Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 
Available from: GPO, #038-000-00371-2, $4.50. 

Karen B. Wiley. The status of pre-college science , mathematics , and 
social science education : 1955-1975 . Volume III: Special science education . 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 1977. -Report to the National Science 
Foundation on Contract No. C7620667. Available from: GPO, #038-000-00363-1, 
$6.25. - . 



modes of educational inquiry. The third study did not, although its methodo- 
^ loqy has been receiving increased, attention among educational researchers in 
recent years. The study4 (referred tb. henceforth as CSSE) involved field ^ 
observations at eleveji sites-each including a high school and its feeder c 
schdols-in order to portray teaching and learning conditions in science ed- 
ucation through the.et>inographic, anthropological style o^Pf ^'''i''?!!^.^?/ 
v^tion. The sites were selected to provide a diverse but balanced (rural/ 
urban, geographic, ethnic, socio-economic) representation of American schools, 
and Xo Insure that an experienced field researcher was availab e to be on- 
site for a substantial period of time. In additio/i, a national survey, with 
questions based pn the field observations,- was conducted to confirm the- 
ethnographtc'ca'se findings. " . • - . . 

Although the KSF Education Directorate's primary goal in sponsoring these 
three studies with their diverse methodologies was to obtain status data that^ 
would be helpful in developing its own policy and program decisions, it was 
clear that the reports contained substantive findings. and much about methodo- 
>^ loqy of potential interest to educators. The three status slwdies under, re- ^ 
view undoubtedly constitute the most ambitious and extensive studies ever con- 
ducted of the status of science, mathematics, and social studies in American 
schools For that reason alone, they^'are notable. Because of the different 
methodotogies each employed, they raise different questions and cast different 
Tight on a number of conclusions of potential interest to readers. Moreover ,- 
CSSE represents the first major, large scale appl ication of ethnographic pro- , 
cedures in educational research in this country., Some o^. the eleven case 
studies are better done than others; yet each is interesting and revealing^ ^ 
taken alone. And" the synthesis chaplers in the report are exciting reading as , 
they build meaning by drawing from and interweaving the ^"J^^idua case studies. 
^ To alert the education community, to the existence of the studies and th^r 



Vbert E. Stake and Jack A.. Easley, Jr. Case studies in s^^ 
Report to the National Science Foundati^on on Contract No. C7521134. center 
for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation- and Committee on Culture^ 
and Cognition, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. January 1978 Case 
studies Ter^y Denny, Some still do:" RIVER ACRES, Texas; Mary Lee Smith, 
TeacMng anrscienc^idUMlon^ Louis N. Smith Science education 

iFlKFALTTsclmriT Alan PesfjkiH, Schooling-at BRI: A rural case stud^; 
Wy^wTillHriM-^nce education in URBANVILLE : A case stud^; Rob Walker 
Case studies in fcience idUciti^ r-PINE Cm; Rodolfo - Serrano , status . 
T^cTeHci rmithii^tT^ , and social science in WESTERN ^v™ri if nhi n • ^ 
hnd^^d Daniel L. Stufflebeam, School without sc^ 
educational response to the energy crisis of i?77 ; J^^quetta Hi 11 -Burnett, 
5^Te?i3^^thi -feh^l?" orTn eas.tern middle seaboa_r_d cvt^; G°^don Hoke 

VrnTETariiarFinse^ 2J1 ^^^^. f ""^^"^o Q mItT^ 

BOSm.-AViTT^from: GPO, Volume I : ^ Jhe case ^S^^pi' *°38-000-00377 1 , . ^ 

^77157 Volume II: Design , overview^ gen^ 2?t? f'L 

$6.50 NTlSTt^al iitr?PB^8?840r$76.75r^o available from NTIS the 

16-booklet set from which the two GPO volumes were assembled. Prices available . 
on request. - " 
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possibilities for comprehending schooling in this country, NSF invited the 
National Council for the Social Studies and seven other professional educa- 
tional 'organizations to prepare brief interpre'tive^papers. Each paper was 
to be targeted at the organization's members and other educators with Ve- • 
lated interests • 



The Nature of This Paper 

Our intents in preparing tlm paper were: -(a) to cbnvey as reliably and 
accurately as possible a picture of status and needs in social studies educa- 
tion as revealed by the three studies; and (b) to encourage other^social stud- 
ies educators to go to the reports to study themsel v^ the rich data base and 
■to ponder over the implications for'^educational practivce and research. 

In preparing such an interpretive paper, and^witb^.a mandate to be brief, 
it did not seem feasible or appropriate to summarize in detail and footnote 
the many/ findings cited in the aver 2,000 pages of" the report:s from the three . 
studies. On . occasion, we have prov^'ded general references to guide readers to 
passage's which stimulated our impressions. • .* 

This paper is not intended as'a critique of thetstudies. Our purpose was 
to ^interpret, not to criticize. We did have some n^sitancy about relying too . 
heavily on the self-reports obtained in-the National^urvey as indicatipns o1^ 
what ij happening rathef^ than what people would' like ^ think or haveC others 
think is going on. We wondered about the biases that mb^ have been Injected 
into the review of research in social studies education^y the reliance on 
prior reviews of research^ rather than on original reports. kx\(\ the case stud- 
ies involved personal, experiential data-gathering techniqu^sT whose validity 
for producing replicable anxi generalizable views of educational practice is 
not yet clearly established. Despite these reservations,. we found. i^hat gen- 
erally the three reports confirmed'one another. Interestingly, in our dis- 
cussionV^ of the major ideas to be> presented -in thi^ paper, we found ourselves 
relying heavily on the case studies material for our first line of impressions- 
suggesting the richness we found in-^thnographic-type findings. But the 
sources of the impressions ""about the status of social studies which we elabor- 
ate on the. following pages can be found in alT three reports. 

, An important reservation about this paper must be stated' openly and clear- 
ly. Any attempt to sketch a general description of social studies education 
from three comprehensive. proj-ec't reports,, such as we reviewed, must be vi'ewed 
with caution. We were continually impressed with the enormity of the task- 
•and with the great difficulty of doing justice to the immense^ amount of data • 
and^tothe complex variety of teachers, students, and classroom, circumstances 
they represent. In an introductory paragraph to the CSSE Executive Summary 
(Ch. 19), the. authors Tamer\t the need to prepare that condensation: 

Having already partial ly, mutilated the delicate arjd complicated 
portrayals' of happenings and feelings as drawn together, by our 
field observers by attempting to sort and aggregate them in our 
f^ihdlngs cliapters, we now further over-simplify by presenting them 



..in .grand summary. We urge the redder who is appreciative of 
the prot)1ems and efforts of pre-cpllege education to read the , 
comple'te case studies. 

We wejfre similarlj^ concerned in producing this further rendering of all three 
studios. ' . ' ; ^ ^ . 

It has been difficult to do justice ,to the magnitude and richness of the 
b-ata. Exceptions to our general statem^efvts will "not b'e hard to find in spe- 
cific schools. And other persons,^ analyzing the reports from different per- 
'spectives, will come up with cjj/farent emphases andr-not frequentlyfv we trust— 
••divergent, even conflicting, interpretations. To acknowledge the constraints 
on our re^ "few and interpretations of the studies, we, have consciously ctiosen 
to write thfs paper in the fijst person, rather than using the more detached 
third-person pronouns common fn such documents. We urge readers to turn to 
the l^eports themselves to confirm;, discdnfirm, and/or add dimension to the 
impressions given oh the following pages, and to u^e the wealth of meaeifig 
there to build their own un*aerstandings of social studies education. ' / 

We have'^drvided the papen into five sections. The first three sections 
are prtTnarily' discussions of status, although needs are implied. ("Phe nature 
of those needs will often depeiid, of course, on the frame of reference 'of the 
reader.) Section I gives our |mpressions of the social studies curriculum 
and classroom practices in our nation. Section II discusses teachers' views 
of tne school and of social studies. 'Section III contrasts teachers/ vievys 
and concerns with those of academicians, curriculum developers, and district 
supervisors. These divisions were made for the purpose of organizing our .com- 
ments, and the sections| are highly , interrelated. Section IV discusses the 
state of research in spcial studies education.^ And in Section V, Conclusions, 
we comment on our overall portrayal^ social studies education. " . * 

• - I. Curriculum anJ Classroom Practice 

' ■ h . . - . 

. Obviously, the focus of schO(>ling is students; its intent is 'to influence 

their learning. An inquir/ into the status of social studies education, it- ^ 

,seemed to us, must ceflter on the primary question. What is happening to the' 

students? Other questionse.are peripheral and gain interest only as they .relate 

to that central question.. JThe three NSF-funded studies ijeveal a great deal 

about the types of experi^hces youngsters are likely to be" having in social 

studies classes.^ The impressions that follow were sometimes confirmations of 

our prior understandings of social studies. Often, however, they were contra-- 

dictions or new insights. < . 

' '3 



5 ' 

The NSF-funded repoi^ts do not deal ^ with the status of student learning 
from these "experiences as,vfor exampjje. the National Assessment of Education 
Progress is intended to dp. Chapter/ 15 of the CSSE report discl^sses pedago- 
gical issues related to l^rntng," and^ection-S of the Review speaks to the 
outcomeS=^ of social studies in54:ruct1on. / ! 



• The Central Role of Teachers . The reports remind us that The teacher is 
the key to what social studies will be for any student (CSSE, Ch. 19). The 
teacher's beliefs about schooling, his or her knowledge of the subject area 
and- of available materials and techniques, how he or she decides to put these 
together for the classroom-out of that process of reflection and Personal in- 
clination comes the day-by-day classroom experiences of students This is not 
to say that social, studies classes are not affected by factors ^^^h as the 
characteristics of the students enrolled, but only to emphasize that the teach- 
er plays the primary structuring role. ■ 

The three NSF-funded 'studies confirmed the view that i ndividuaT teachers 
have a great deal of freedom, often more than they. recognize Or wish to admit, 
•in deciding what social studies will be. Teachers do jack control of the bud- 
get and so are ■ restri cted in introducing new programs '(the CSSE and National ' 
Survey studies both found that teachers\ felt their choices of materials to be 
seriously restricted by the budget). ^Nevertheless, their part in the textbook 
adoption process, and their position as the arbiters of what goes on their 
classrooms allow teachers to effectively veto curricular changes of which they 
do not approve. When we try to describe what -happens to students in social 
studies classes, then, the ever-present reality is^'the teacher interacting . 
with students and deciding, day-by-day and moment-by-moment, what will happen 
in class. , . 

■ Fpde rallv-funded Projects . -Despite, the fair amount of federal funding for 
curriculum devel o.Dinent since the late 1950s, one experience that the socia 
studies student i\ not likely to have is interaction with curriculum materials 

■ prbduced by federally-funded projects, especially those funded by WSF.o Unly , 

■ a small orooortion of social studies teachers seems to be aware of what has 
been termed the New Social Studies, arfd the proportion of users is, as one 
might expect, even smaller. The self-reports of the National Survey (C^ 4) 
and the results of« the Review (Sec. 4.0) indidate that from ten^to twen^- 
five percent of teachers were using at least one of the federally-funded New 
Social Studies materials. 7 The percentages are less- for f^SF-funded. materials. 
None of -the el even 'CSSE school districts were using HSGP, SRSS, or the NSF- 
funded anthropology materials. However, the National Survey and €SSE provide 
no information about the 'infl yence of New Social Studies ideas on -convention- 
ally- produced textbooks, or on teacher training. The Review notes a lack of 
systematic research on these possible indirect ijifluences of the New Social 
Studies movement. • ^ • ' 



'^The percentage of social studies teachers who report (National Survey, 
Ch^- 41 attending i^JSF-sponsored institutes, workshops, and conferences is .low— 
4%'for K-3, 8% for 4-6, 4% for 7-9, and. 5% for 10-12 grade teachers By con- 
trast, the corresponding percentages for science teachers are 2, 23, ^d, and 4/. 

■' ''^The higher percentages corne from studies cited in the Review. Because 
of limited samples and the^mall rates of ;return from respondents ^or most 
of thos<= studies, we regard the results /s probably inflated. Even the self- 
reports of the NaiiopJ; Survey may be inflated by the tendency of survey 
repondents to give socirily des.irable/answers. 



b J 



The Text book as Central . Concern with the content and orientations of 
textbooks' is^j^ot trivial, for the textbook'is the dominant tool of instruction 
the basis for recitation discussions and for student testinq^^ Although the Re 
vitw indicated that there may hav% been more variety in te^cMng methods dur- 
ing recent years than many thought, the CSSE field observek;s found little to 
.verify that claim. Furthermore, the National Survey (Ch. 5\ found that the 
most commonly used texts are the ''tradi tionaV fones and thav around fifty 
percent of the teachers reported using a single textbook. Slightly over 
fifty percent (sixty percent in grades ten through twelve) of the teachers 
reported that they would continue using the same textbook 'or program if given 
free choice. Also, roughly twenty to thirty-five percent of the teachers re- 
ported using texts which were over five years old'. But they also did report 
(Ch: 7) that out-of-date teaching materials were a major problem. 



Subject Matter Focu s. ' The social studies curriculum still seems to be 
mostly about history, government, and, particularly at the elementary level, 
geography, with slight attention to current social problems. Students tend ' 
not to encounter interdisciplinary teaching; teachers do not typically draw 
material from the various social sciences, 'much less from the^natural sciences 
And, current, controversial issues — particttlarly those viewed as off-limits ^ 
by the local community, but national ones as welj--are rarely dealt with. As" 
noted abov,e, the emphasis tends to be on topics presented in the. textbook, 
finally, there is Tittle evidence of "fra5lWfntation"--i f that term is used to 
refer to the prol i ferat'ion of new courses and topics to study, the use of mini 
courses , and mul tiple readings- from paperbacks — at the expense of traditional 
coverage. At the twelfth grade level, the American problems course has fre- 
quently been replaced with "social science" offerings, such as .psychol ogy , 
sociology, economics. 

^ , * . 

- Objectives a n d Teaching Str ategies.' Knowing for the student is largely a 
matter of having Information; and The demonstration of the knowledge frequent- 
ly involves being able to reproduce the language of the text in class discus- ■ 
sions or on tests. Experience-based curricula, despite recent professional 
writing about learning thyTSugh participation, appear to be rare. Lecture 
•ar)^ discussion are the mdsu frequently reported teaching techniques (National 
5^irvey, Ch. 6; 'also see the\Review, Sec. 1.3), with activities such as field 
trips and simulations usedrjru^h less often. "Inquiry teaching"--wi th its 
variety of meanings-^-was/Tlso not commonly seen by CSSE observers nor reported 
by National Survey respondents. Large group, teacher controlled question/ 
answer recitations are custoj^ary. « (From fifty to sixty percent of the respon- 
dents indicated they needed he! p h f "they were to implement inquiry teaching, 
'-^nd only ten percent of the total indicated ^^thi^t adequate help was available. } 

; Tire textbooks that students read and the recitation that follows in most 
social studies classes still is content, i.e., information / oriented. Th.ere 
is little attention to tfie^development of systematic modes of inquiry and - 
•easoning, including valuing. CSSE observers- saw aome efforts to get students 
.D, think for themselves and develop-their own' reasoning powers; but mo)*e often 
'Students were asked to respect understandfngs that came from athars, supposedly 
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validated, but by processes that were not explicated, much less brought into 
the classroom, discourse to be applied, by students. 



Affective learning objectives were rarely an explicit part of the curric- 
ulum in the CSSE schools. Implicity, the thrust of textbook use and teacher- 
initiated interactions was to teach students to accept authority and learn the 
"basic" facts and conclusions about our history and government. - The CSSE au- 
thors concluded (Ch. 15) that "book learning" is the objective-children and .. 
youth are to be disciplined to learn expedaU^sly frpm printed materials. 

Motivation and Student Intere^^. As . corollary to the mode of teaching 
discussed above, motivation is largely external. One learns for grades, for 
approval, because it is the thing one-does g: school, or to get into college. , 
That students will learn 'through intrinsic motivation--because information or 
skiTTs are useful for coping with problems of personal importance, or to sat- 
isfy curiosity--is not a common assumption among teachers. This is particu-. 
larly noteworthy since the Review and CSSE both disclose that students still 
report social studies to be .uninteresting. 

spite. being treated as nonself-starting learners, students are likely 
to ;...a one common denominator among their social studies teachers, as withr 
mathematics and sci?nc^ teachers: That is a concern for young people. Teach- 
eri like their students, and are interested in their-wel 1-bei ng, personally 
and academically. However, secondary school teachers are more likely than 
• elementary ones to be concerned with covering subject matter rather.. than help- 
ing each student do his or her' best. Still, they tend^to create a comfortable 
environment for their students, and students often like their teachers, even 
while lacking interest in the subject matter. 

statu s of Socia^ c^,,.h^- and Science . It seems clear that, particularly 
in the"primary. grades, zoiu .ocial studies and science ^re losing instruction- 
al time in elementary scnools because of the increasing emphasis on the basics , 
defined as' reading and arithmetic. Social studies f-ares somewhat better than. _ 

-science because language erts and reading material often incorporates social 
studies topics. Furthermore, elementary teachers, who/typical ly include the 
inculcation of 'al skills and attitudes as part of social studies, do involve 
students i- exp --nces relevant to that goal. Surprisingly to us, the CSSE 
teache-s aqr^^d wi^- .'^ back-to-basics mavement. Even in the high schools, 

'where sub -ectV.at^ - srec^al ization' is important'to teachers, reading is seen 
as a prerequiiite tc t"; adequate learning of content, and so deserving of 
qreater e-tenticn as a ^'fc^sic". 

i 

An .i'nt^rest-nc rc--rast between social studies and ^cience-'is prevalent 
at the secondary <;choc"- level. Social -studies courses are regularly required 
each year as oart general education, but only general biology Lin the tenth 
grade) seems to aet this treatment in science. Chemistry, physicTs, and ad- . 
?anced biology courses are electives, and clearly part of career training-- ' 
preparation for college or for science-related careers.. On the whole, social 
studies courses are not organized sequentially to train students in social 
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science or for social* science-related careers. 'Consequently, while science 
courses emphasize -laboratory methods--although often of the fol low-the-cook- 
book variety— there is little attention in social studies to social science 
research methodologies. And, one social studies course is rarely *'more 
advanced" than another; most tend to be geared to a level at- .which -nonacadem- 
ically inclined students can obtain a passing grade and fulfill graduation , 
requirements. This, too, may have implications for the lack of student in- 
terest. , 



Females and >Minorities > Those wondering, what is happening to ethnic ^in- 
'ority students and females in social studies, science, or mathematics classes 
'will not find much information in any:^of the three NSF-funded reptirts we re7 
viewed. The usual sex differences in achievement scores and enrollment in 
science and mathematics classes are mentioned. CSSE does report some indica- 
tions of increased enrollment by females 'in science classes in the case study 
schools, but not that girls like those subjects^ny better. There are expres- 
sions of concern about motivation among, lower socio-economic and nonEnglish- 
speaking minorities. But little ts revealed about how these students fare 
in classrooms. In fact, in reading the CSSE report, we often sensed a tend- 
ency to avoid mention of the ethnic identity of'students. The National Sur- 
vey and the Review say even less about the classroom experiences of ethnic 
minority students and females. 

c ' - * ' _^ ' - 

Recapitulation . Some students may be experiencing social s'tudies classes • 
in which they use products from the various New Social Studies projects, ac- 
tively participate in teacher-guided in-class and out-of-class learning experi- 
ences as a basis for formulating and learning knowledge, and take part in "in- 
quiry" discussions and exercises where they learn standards and means for val- 
idating ' knowledge. More likely, however, the students' social s'tudies classes 
will be strikingly similar to those that many of us experienced .as youngsters.: 
Textbook assignments followed by recitation led by a teacheV who, in his or 
her own way, likes students and tries to show concern for them— and avoids con- 
troversial issues, but tries to pitch the cl^ss at the students' level. 

A sense of stability emerges from the three status studies— a lack of 
change in social studies .instruction over the years that was unexpected by us. 
This stability may be interpreted by many sociaH studies educators as an over- 
whelming defeat for the reform efforts of the l950's and early 1970's ■and. the 
irratidn?! persistence of outmoded, dysfunctional -patterns of materials and 
teaching. Such a conclusion probab-ly does not take adequate account of the 
complex realities of sociaT^studies in the schools. There have been dramatic 
changes in some school" programs , and exciting .teaclving is going on in many 
places. But fundamental, far-reaching changes' do not occur easily in as vast 
and gOveicnmentally decentralized an enterprise as American public education. 
Also, our perspectives njay be, too' 1 imited at this point in time to judge the • 
long-run impact of that reform movement. Moreover, some of the stability in 
the social studies curriculum may reflect desirable responses to legitimate 
societal needs for the Socialization of the young. Certaisily, such consider- 
ations make it clear that teachers' views of school and social studies are 



critical to an appraisal of the status and needs of sdcial studies education. 
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II. -Teachers' Vijews Of Social Studies and Schooling 

Our i-mpressions of teachers' liews of social studies-.and of 'schooling 
•have been toirched "on in' our discussio/i of curri-Culumr and cl assroorn practice. 
For example,''it should come^ a^s-' np syrjjrise tit tliis point that the XSSE field . 
observers (e.g., Ch. 12') foun^eachers" tO;be primarily. concerned that theijr 
students learn"' the content, .thfe- sub^ject-matter of, the field being studied. ■' In 
essence, although general stat^^ents of educational goals includeM'tems such ■ 
as the development -^f ^'nquirijpcms, the teachers' -major concern is with fhe 
students' learning of an accl?>J;ed body of knowledge. For that p&rpose; teach-* 
ers. tend'to rely on, and bel i°eve\ in; the textbook as the source, of knowledge'. 
Textbooks are not seen as support materials,' tkit as' the instrumeflit of instruc- 
tion by most social studies teachers, ' •. ^ 

-■ - . . . « . . ■ 
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Textbooks and inquiry . The teachers' .\?iew of the textbook as- authori taf-.- . 
tive undoubtedly, stands in the way of their involving 'students in inquiry .- 
.But- thatS"s not the only factor. The hands-on, experiericeTcen'tered learning 
of many inquiry-oriented curricula'* is seen as too- demanding of students Tttfci ' 
much is often expected .e-f students at 'their, level of intellectual develograenf 
arid, probably even more important, self-discipline. Frorii such. a stance, in- 
quiry teaching is. nonproxluctivp. Time is wasted when students are allowed to, 
formulate problems and pursue their own answers; and the few hours for instruc- 
tion are too precious to be squandered in -that way. There is so mu'ch content^ 
to ^be learned. 

Another factor in social studies teachers' views of the importance of 
transmitting knowledge as' contrasted with teaching students to inquire and 
reason, is that they are not likely to be model inquirers themselves. (Re- 
meniber' that alarge proportion of the teachers in the National Survey reported 
assistance with inquiry teaching, as ' a need.) This should be no surprise, giverr 
the teachers' own schooling. Undergraduate history and social science college^ 
courses, as well as pre-college courses, rarely involve students in active 
consideration of penetrating questions about the validity of knowledge. Nor ^ 
is laboratory or field research- commonly a part of such courses. As elemen-- 
tary, secondary, or college students, prospective teachers do not experience- 
systematic scientific or other— e.g.' , et'hical— inquiry, nor teachers who model 
the encouragement o-f such questions from students. The teachers' own' education ' 
'conditions them to perceiye the a'pprppriate role of the student as productive— 
i.e., 'doing" assignments and learning content--subordinate, rather than inde- 
pendent speculative thinker and investigator. This view of social science and ' 
history academic role models as a conservative force working in opposition to 
the -social studies reform movement of the 196Q's is in pontr^ast with a tendency ' 
in the social studies literature to characterize social' scientists" as pi^'omoting 
the use of historical /scientific inquiry methods by students.- This dominant 
influence on" teachers '., perspectives miist be. considered by those interested in 
changing the current mode of social studies instructions.' 



Coatrover-si^l Issues, It would be a mistake. to think' that paVents are -up- 
se"t' by social studies teachers' transmission-of -Knowledge view of education*. 
For the most "part, parents, are* comf^table with teaching aimed at passing on 

'knowledge accumulated Ijy others, rather than at encouraging students to raise. ^ 
creative challenges or think critically. In- fact, despite the lopg* hi.story of *^ 
concern by the National Council for the SociaV Studies for acjademic freedoin. 
and the teaching of controversial issues, and the conclusion in the Review 

^ (Intro., Set. 1.2) that ^'.social studies educators" agree that dealing with conr 
tfoverslal issues In the classroom is a particularly 'significant problem for 
social studies teachers, few of ^the^^SSE teachers reported problems in that 
area. General Ty, they were quite sensitive^ to the values of the community 
in which they taught (it appeared^that, in fact, such sensitivity was a com- 
mon criterion, explicit or not, in -the hiring of teachers), and had little 
trouble presenting thfeir -subject matter without affronting local feelings. 
Communtties expected ti^at :;teachers would vjsnture some distance into uncomfort- . 
^ble topics; but the "tactfulness" on the part of most teachers in hc^ndling 
sorfie issues and avoiding* others precluded cohfrontatfbn, making even the occa- 
sionally "radical" teacher tolerable. ' . \ y 

This .avoidance or diplomatic handling of -controversial issues by social 
studies teachers should not be viewed as cowardice or moral irresponsibility 
on their part. In fact, it fits with-the view'that the'^subjeqt matter of the 
'yextbook is the regular business of the classroom, from which one shoOld not 
be distracted. C> ' ^ / ^ . , . ' - 

^ Another possible explanation for the tendency to avoid \:ontroversial issues, 
it occurred to us, is the -fhfluence of a continuing emph&sis in socfal studies 
on history, government, and geography. Economics and sociology tend to be 
more^pol tcy/issue oriented disciplines; anthropology often strikes directly 
at ethnocentrism. Or, it'could'be that the failure of these social ^^ciences 
to impact the ou^^c.iculum is due to. the same vfew that leads teachers^ avoid 
controversial isstfes per se. * ' " ** 

o J , 'p 

Perhaps most important of ' all , the Jack of cancern with controversial Tssues 
squared with another central element'^in the teachers' view^ of their role. One 
of the most consistent CSSE findings was the concern on the part of teachers with 
■what was termed the "socialization" 'of their students.^ . 

Socialization . "Efforts at socialization have two different but related , 
ispects. One is primarily school-oriented: the other is ci tize'nSchip-oriented. 
/The first fias largely to do with the preparation of students for "something 
to come". For example, seventh graders haSfe^-to be -prepared for the eighth 
grade, especially for the eighth grade teachers' expectation^. (Failure to 
dd-sp reflects on both.* students and" teachers.) Students also have to be. ready 
for the skill and content demand's of future courses, ^ne reason for the cen- 
tral place of instruc^tional materials , "especially the textbook, is the belief 
that preparing students for later success requires teaching them to learn from 
such material. Generally, the concern is with helping .students learn to ac- 
commodate to the schooling System, which it is assumed demands order and dis- 
cipline, for effective' Teaming. 



Accompanying beliefs are, that eytrTns>ic'aotrvation' il.- essentia,!. If students 
are to pay attention to ^their schoo^lt work.> Teachfers" be! ieve that the -personal/ 
make-up' of students and' the h.orne" sityationi fr'ojn which they come miLitat^ 
against a more ide.alistic reliance . oh "intrinsic- motivation'.- Students must 
.learn;.to pay attention to directions, , to questions, to classroom presentations, 
as a^asis for future learri'irig; learning to carry out assignments is crucial 
for future success. ■■ . , , ■ ^ ' ^ - 

Much of 'this socialization has/^work ethic, success.^ofiented, "middle-" 
class" flavor-. It is important .fqr-.students to learn, self-discipl ine, to 
learn to persistently try'their T):est, : to*. kee]? trying- no matter how. hard the ' • 
task. Although'more "liberal" socializers might put more emphasis on en- 
couraging individuctl -expression^; even'.skep^tiplifni-teachers see it as more ap- 
propriate' to train students ta.be hard''work-i'ng, busy, polite, competitive, 
independent work'ers--and so on.'.. , -.'i" ' , ' 

Teachers consider testing to, be an iinport^nt. way of learning if students^ , 
have learned the content", because, if they^Fiave, that is evidence that S07<„ 
cialization efforts ha;ve been successful .-ijjhe obvious corollary is that tRe , 
instructional' ma teriafs are used f6r;soc"iial^^ation ^and that socialization is 
preemptive: Correcting .behavior such ^sv.day'''dreaming or cheating takes pre- 
cedence over conceptual learning. • ^ \ , "-"^ . * . 

»i The second aspect of so-cialization has 'to % with citizenship. Science . 
teachers,, as well as socia-1 studies 'te,ac hers, advobate and try to. inculcate 
"Am^ican values"— although all .will rfdt agree, on what the values are. A 
majS-'goal is t<? impart the attitudes 'that wil'Umake the students adjusted, 
participating citizens. Included are 'respect ■for'', the- 1 aw and for the rights 
of others, and appreciation of the Aifleri can pcJlitical system. Contrary to 
the claims of som^yP the CSSE investigators conc-ludgd- thcit it woald be "in- 
correct to sorTb tfea'chers into two" groups, one "^f >hi,.ch teaches •'good courses 
in science an8 one of which indoctrinat^'es. youngs-ters in the social "customs 
and values of the communfty" (Ch. 16). .A-11 teachers^- except the completely^ 
disillusioned or intimidated, indoctrinate--althcrugh. in. different degrees, 
with different tactics, and stressing different^cA/alues. • 

The teachers' perception of 'their^ ro-le in socialization fits, of course,' 
the sociologi cal' and anthropologi-cal view that formal schooling- functions ir» 
part to transmit and preserVa'th.e society's values. Recogm'tion of the extent 
to which teachers view socialization as important— both for school -success ^ 
and citizenship--may help to explain why many curricular innpyations . have nst - 
been adopted. Critical thinking, inquiry, experience-based curricula may sim- 
ply not be compatible- with the socializ'ation aims of the teachers called upon . 
• to use them. 



?For example, 'Robert D. Barr", James L. Barth, 'aild' S. l^amuel Shermis. , •De- 
• finin£ the -scfcial st^^ Bulletin ,51. • Washington ,^|^.C'..;: The Natioral 
Council for. the Social Studies, 1?^7. 
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student Motivation . Along with teachers* acceptance ^of the textbook as 
source of knowledge, and their view of teaeh'er as authoritative giver o'f as- 
"signments and preparer of students for later success, runs another strong 
finding about teachers: A major problem to -them is, the lack of student moti- 
:vation.^ In Jthe' National^ Survey (Ch.' 10), a little over fifty -percent of the 
'teachers reported lack of student interest in the 'subject .matter to be a ^ ^ 
•problem. Teachers ^at -the various CSSE sjtes frequently mentioned motivation 
pf students as a major problem. ^ To' some extent, this meant discipl ine— e. g. , 
•students interrupting class by \vi sitting, arriving late, leaviag .without per- 
.inission. • But th^ concern is broader than student misbehavior. In^CfJntrast 
to lack of student' interest,, only twenty-eight percent of the socia^l studies' 
teachers indicated in the Na^tional Survey^ that difficulty in maintaining dis- . 
cip.line was a problen>; Lack of motivation , in some schools ^even manifests j^.^ 
itself in refusal by students to attend school. - . . 

€ 

* ■ * • . S, ' • • 

Teachers ar^ concerned that the "carrot and tTi'e stt,<:k" motivatioji of grades 
' doesn' t work anymore-- if i t -gver did--except with bright, 'academically able 
/students. High interest in the subject matter of courses for its own sake 
"makes-^a student seem unusual and may even result- in alienation from peers 
Particularly distressing to many teachers, in fight of their' textbook-sccial i- 
zation orientation, is what appears to be a recent increase in the unwiTing- 
ness of students to accept authority, to accept -textbooks "truths" , to So their 
assignments or even to believe that" they are worth doing. The sense of . frus- 
tration is summed up on -one CSSE teacher's statement (Ch.- 15) that 

It's almost as though we Jiave to prove why we're here, why we're 
functioning. (They as much as say:) "What makes you think you 
have anything of value to teach us?"' . You know, I get'the feeling, 
many times that I'm on the defensive as a teacher. It i^n't 
enough that I stand up and say, "ihis is /ouj- assignment. " I 
almost feel as 'though I have to'prove it, 't(f prove that there's" 
value in doing it, other 'than the fact that\I just want them to 
T da it. . ' ■' 

I 

Teachers who have tried to motivate students by trying to make their 
tdlirses more' "relevant" have often not found the results to be any better. 
Anticipating what a variety of- youngsters wi^l find of interest on any one day 
is no simple task; on the other- hand, the students' view of what learnings ~ 
might be useful to them in the future are often very limited! 

-S^though the lack of interest and motivation "seems to pe^lex teachers, we 
picked'' up no feeling that it moved ^teacher's to examine the basic assumptions 
from which 'they teadh. Teachers do not. seem to see a relationship l^tween 
their textbook/subject matter focus, passive student learning, and .^heir uses 
of the curriculum for social ization and the motivation problem. Nor did we 
find any indication that -teachers are coRcerned about the level of cognitive 
development that students might need to deal meahingful-ly with the abstract 
nateriaT of- textbooks . This apparent : lack cif iwarenes\ and reflectiveness, 
r.as impT-icati^fns for teacher preparation programs that 'tear attention, by the 
profession. •• . 

^ ■ ■' i 
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The "Basics" Teachers, as welVa's administrators and parents, seem to 
be cl ear about one "thing: The importance of the "basics"--arithmetic and, espe-- 
cially foV social 'studies teacheise, reading-as major determinents of learning. 
From reading some professional :)ournals, one might get the impression that con- 
cern with basics -such a^s "reading, is being forced on sociaUrstudies teachers 
who are "really" concerned with more "fundamental basics^', such as critical 
thinking for citizenship. Some teagh^rs do consider skills, that they teach, 
other than reading, to' be "basic". But, as have noted above, an^over- 
whelming'' impression Is that most social studies teachers see textbook content, 
not higher reasoning processes, as important. Obviously, teaching based on 
written. materials must rely heavily, on student reading. The cry, _b.ac1< to tne 
basics", especially in regard to reading, j"s most frequently not viewed _ 
by social studies teachers as a threat, but as congruent with their recogni- 
tion that readying is essential to other^ learning. Furthermore, heading tends 
to be seen as a prerequisite, not a skill that might be learned throughin- _ _ 
volvement *n other learning. Again, the allocation of time to the basics 
of reading and writing cuts iijto.that fdr social studies at the elementary 
-level. But the, importance of the emphasis is supported by junior high and ^ 
senior high teachers. - ' . ^ , • 

c , 
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1 1 1. ^ Divergent Views of Academicians /Curriculum Developers, and Teacher s 

What'^appears to be a different perspective .on the "back to basics" move- 
ment is but one symptom of the generally discordant r:elationshi.p between class- 
room teachers and university subject matter, specialists. The interests .and 
orientations of the two groups are. different in ways that came through stri k- 
ingly, particularly in the CSSE report. In fact, thei reviews .of what is im- 
portant in sociaT^studies ,education are-often so dissimi l>r that it is as ir 
teachers and university sociaT studies educators were dealing with. twp dif- 
ferent worlds of schooling. . . . • ^ ; 

We have noted above the cohfcerns of teachers with socialization, and with 
having students learn 'knowledge as it is presented in the textbook. Teachers 
also are anxioV about classroom management, and use content to that end— tor 
example, assigning extra homework to punish rule breakers or giving good grades 
for being quiet and working hard. As part of the ongoing sysi^em of sch^ling, 
their own teachers imbued those values and norms in them -as students, ftnd now 
they have returned" to participsjte in and contribute to the functioning of a 
system they learned to take fgr granted. They\desire the approval of other 
teachers, "just as other teachers -^eek their approval. They do not want to 
look ineffecti-ve in the eyes of their principal,, for that could have consequenc 
more serious tihan'social disapprobation-such as transfer to another, less de- 
sirable school in a big district Students and parents are part of the school 
social system, too, and teachers seek their respect and approval —just "as all 
of us desire the approval of the important others in oljr lives.- Most of , these 
significant others for teacher* share the. same concerns for socialization, 
fnr orderly schools, for student knowledge as reflected in tests o,ver textbook 
content- (even the parents who found similar social; studies classes to 'be. boring 
when t-hey were students), and for knowing the "basics" before going on to more 
advanced things such as conducting investigations and conceptual rzing^^ on one s 
own as a student. r 



The common complaint of teachers about "ivory tower" professors takes on 
particular meaning jn light of -these concerns of teachers. It is not just, or 
perhaps so much, that education profelsors don't know much about how to teach 
a particular subject .matter area (as teachers often say); it appears to be more 
that the professors' concerns are with other aspects of teaching. Disputes *^ ^ 
about pedagogical styles, di^l'tererit ways of organizing curricula, distinctions * 
between social science and social studies education, appropriate philosophies 
^of history, and cri^iques-of textbooks pale in the face of the personal con- 
cerns of teachers who must manage groups of students to fuT^i.ll system goals 
so as to survive Cliterajly, in some schools-) and gain the respect of students, 
other teachers, administrators, and parents. Teachers do not see an epistemo- 
Togical linic* between course content and maintain.ing classroom^control that 
university professors do not comprehend or appreciatej^a: It is simply that 
teachers need^ or believe they need, to use content in certain ways to achieve 
their gcfals and university professors. frequently fail 'to appreciate those 
goals or the technigues. From the teachers' point of view, professors are * 
often unprepared to provide appropriate, preservice training, , inservice a^ssist- 
'ance, or "fiew curricula, . \. ' . 

In short, the teacher's beliefs and the demands of the school as social 
system are largely incompatible with the norms of the university scholarship 
system and with the norms of teaching espoused by trainers of teachers. Teach- 
ers and professors of history and social science both value content. But the 
university professor usually sees the discipline's conclusions as the ends of 
learning and eschews the use of content for management' and socialization pur- 
poses. The teachers and the professors assume, therefore, different outcomes 
from the study of the academic subject. At the same time, teachers ' treatment 
of subject .matter as a means 4o th'e major goal of social^ization is viewed by 
social studies specialists as inappropriate and dysfunctional, a necessary 
.evil -at best. Of 'course, it is not 'that the social studies specialists or the 
history and social science professors ,a re against social ization;- they are just 
interested. In socializing in different directions.'- " 

If ihis portrayal is correct, -it makeS understandabl-e teachers ' reluctance 
.about, ev"^ hostility toward,' efforts of uni versUy^ profe.ss'ors , even history 
and social science professors, 9, to assist them-, and it helps^explain why that 
"intelligentsia"--except through the textbooks they write— has little reforming 
effect on what happeuns in social- studies classrooms', ■■and-'v^hy other teachers 
and parents do .'have an influence. , Teachers may not often express their con- 
■cerns -clearly (and- the specialists tend to reject them , when they do), but they 
•'are clear abput the sources to which they can turn for help. Although the ' 
National Survey (Ch.. 4) indicated that teachers do report that college courses 
are an important source .of information .fibotrt new curriculum matecdals, other 

^We have discussed earlier the usually implicit and unp.lanned_ dominance^ 
0-^ historians and social' scientists* as- role models for social-Studies teachers. 
Here-we are referring to -explicit attempts" to intervene a-nd influence school 
practi-ces. ,. ' ; ' 



teachers are the most frequently reported source. In'service training, in- 
cluding summer institutes, is seen as most helpful, according to CSSE, when 
the- emphasis is not on revamping the teacher's conceptualizations but on talk- 
ing with other teachers and sharing "bags of tricks" for classroom use. 

> - ■ ■ 

Supervisory Personnel . The feeling of uselessness, even animosity, to- 
ward universijiy professors is also often extended toward district supervisory 
personnel. Fot example, in the National Survey, about thirty percent of the 
teachers said they needed no help with learning new teaching' methods or obtain- 
ing information about instructional materials, and- si ightly over forty percent 
indicated they did not. receive adequate supervisory assistance in these areas. 
Part of the difficulty, according to CSSE, is that school support systems— 
inservice training and the resource personnel at the district level— are weak. 
Staffs are inadequate in number, with sypervisors given many differentre- 
sponsibilities on top of having "two hundred or more teachers to work with. 
Much of the supervisor- teacher contact is through bulletpns senT^fiMm the cen- 
tral pffice--about planning to be done by committees, about schedules, ^and 
: about, obligatory inservice sessions witl\ outside consultants. IntentioR2l ly ' 
ar not, indeedi central office personnel and teachers often seem to isolate 
themselves from each othe,r. . 

The staffs are weak in the teacher' eyes in other ways. A basic reason 
^hat teachers tend to pay little heed tD supervisors and- their inservice pro- 
grams is that- they don't view these persons as informed about the-sVeali ties of 
the classroom. !g Supervisors and consultants tend not to deal with the teacher's 
t-eal and difficult teaching problems—such": as keeping lessens going in the face 
of the inattention and disruptions of unmotivated children^*- adapting curricular 
materials to achieve^socialization goal5' for which they had not "been designed*^ 
It is not that teachers don't want helpV rather it is that they want "good" 
help, assistance. that is responsive -to- their teaching situation as they see ;it, 
for they beMeve that they ar^ best equipped to know what thdir .needs^are. And 
the more graduate work the ce|j.tral office person has done, the more likely it 
is that his or her views of schooling will not be in accord with the^ teacher' s 
- view of the realities of the classroom. From the' teacher ' s point of j£iew, 
advanced graduate work can hardlj^ be expected to make the supervisor more help- 
ful when it involves learning befiefs and attitudes about pedagogy and content 
'that' are c^issonant with the teachers' own views, and when, as the CSSE report 
.notes, there is no theory of instruction available that deals with (the diver- 
sity of . uses to which teachers put subject matter ^"n the actual classroom sit- 
uation. ! . - . 

■■ ■ ' • ' . 

' - The -Fate of Curriculum Project's ^ Appreciation for the viewpoint of teach- 
ers also can, as noted above, help ekpla>n the fate of the New Sociai Studies 
materials. A major purpose of federal' funding for curriculum development was 
to provide districts and teachers with alternative offerings from,whix|h to^ 
choose. Although some debate the extent to which an adequate breadth of alter- 
natives has been provided/ certainl-y the goal has been met to ia fair degree. 
But great numbers of districts 'and teachers have chosen not to use the newV 
materials. "Sour grapes" doesnot seem a plausible explanation; there is no 
reason to, believe that any great niimt^er of social studies teachers rejected the 
new curricula because they had not 'been involved in the curriculum develop- 



ment projects or training institutes.^ Unadopting teachers are generally^not 
obstructionsists. Instead, it is simply more appropriate to them' to ^continue 
doing what they have done before— practices consistant" with their own values 
and beliefs and^ those' they perceive, probably accurately, to be those of .their 
communities. The new materials just don't "fit", 

.Teachers judged the new materials as likely to work only in exceptional ^' 
situations, with elite groups of students who had attained the 'basics and 
perhaps more important, proper self-discipline. They saw, or sensed, when 
they were aware of the new materials, the contradictions between 'the develop- 
ers' purposes and their own--the emphasis in the new materials on content, on 
r'eason-ing and inquiry, and, consequently, ' the different use of subject matter. 
Not only was the achievement of goals* they thought important threatened b3M:he 
materials, but their central classroom expectations (e.g., everyone quiet^and^ 
working on the same assignment) and management techniques were challenged^. 
Some of the support by teachers for the "back to the basics" movement may'' even 
'be interpreted as reaction to the demands of the 'curriculum reform attempts, 
of the 1960''s — the new topics and. content organizations and unusual teaching 
roles not only seemed difficult to carry out but flew in the face of the / 
teacher's rview of the needs of students and the school'. ' y - 

Realities . .If this portrayal of dissonance between teachers, on the one 
hand, and professors, supervisors and curriculum developers, on the other, 
suggests to the reader that our sympathies lie with the teachers, you are cor- 
rect. Undoubtedly, some teachers are incoj:npetent or unwilling to exert the 
effort necessary for good teaching. But reading the CSSE report has recalled 
our own days in pre-col lege' classroom's and reminded us of the difference be- 
tween what is and what could be." Too often what we read, and hear, and pro- - 
pound ourselves in the educational literature and at professional meetings , 
represents an ideal which may not, and perhaps should not, be attainable. 
The legitimacS', of socialization goals, although understood by a.nthr.ppolbgists 
and sociologists^ has- not been examined adequately by those concerned with for- 
mal conceptualizations of social studies education and used to set a realistic ^ 
context for teacher education and curriculum development. , 

Moreover, it is not jus^t^^^ pbligatipns of universal public education 
that" have been given short shrift by curriculum, developers and teacher educa- . 
tors, but the constraints as well. To change one's perspective from^that of 
refornier of, schooling amd student learning to that of teacher confronted with i 
managing/directing the instruction of several , groups of secondary scfnool stud- 
ents each day (or one group of elementary 'school youngsters for several hours)— 
all to.be done in the context of particular school building, district, and 
coimunity beliefs and values—raises serious questions about the limited in- 
tentions^?of teacher 'educators and curriculum developers>--^I^!^fe^ and reform 
ideas meet hard realities, Por example, consider the potential consternation 
of a teacher urged to usfe an inquiry approach to teach five or six large 
classes daily, each containing many students who do not want to be where they 
arp and for whom that class* is only one of their classroom experiences during ^ \ 
the -day affd overs the years. The demands of system maintenance— of the class--^ 
room, the schaol , the district^ the ^society— i t seems to us, have not been ^ . . . 
adequately addressed in schema for curriculum development .and teacher education. 
Failure to- address* such primary concerns has been a consistent"failure f tbe 



Progressive. Education Movement in the early Twentieth Century to the competency- 
based teacher education movement of today. ' Reform, to be effective, must be • 
based on the recognition' that teachers operate within a total ^system, which must 
be mobilized and revamped if ^individual teachers are to make striking modifi- 
cations in. their students' social studies experiences. ^ .• / 

This discussion brings. us back-to the purpose of this paper: To sh^e 
impressions of the three NSF-funded status studies of science education in 
larglfe.part to encourage 'others to mine the wealth of material there. It should 
be evident that we believe the reports to- b'e '! must" reading for social studies 
teacher educators, supervisors* curriculum developers, and researchers. But 
■what about social '^studies teachers? Is there, anything of interest and importr 
ance for them? 

/»- ■ , « " 

0 In terms of practical, helpful suggestions for teachers 'to deal with those 
very neal," per^sonal .teaching problems to which we have referred, the reports . 
have little, to offer. But for all of the teachers who wond'er in moment.s^.of 
quietness what it is all about, and whether their commitments and frustrations 

- , J . . . ' 



To give readers an idea of th€-^riationa1 distribution of the CSSE Sites and to 
help them identify case studies that might be- of particular interest to them, 
brief descriptions of the sites from the CSSE report are listed below: 



5ter in 
Vol': I of ^ 
• CSSE Report 

1 

' 2 
3 
4 

.5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 



Code Name 
RIVER ACRES 
fALL RIVER 
ALTE " 
BRT 



URBANVILLE 



PINE CITY 
WESTERN CITY 
COLUMBUS 
ARCHIPOLIS ' 
VORTEX 

GREATER BOSTON 



Description 

a suburb of Houston . 

a small city in Colorado 



a suburb of a large Midwestern city 

a consolidated district in rural Illinois 

a jmetropol i tan comMjni ty -of the Pacifi'c 
Northwest- . -. , 

a rural community in Alabama 

,a small city in middle California 

the Columbus, Ohio, school district • 

an^ Eastern middle^ seabogrd city . 

a small city in PennsylN^ania^^. ^ 

an urban section in metropolitan Boston 



are' shared by teachers ieyond thetr own immediate school buiHing, the CSSE_ 
case studies can be valuable readihg. They offer the opportunity ta share in 
the thinking, be! iefs practices of teachers from around the country, in teach- 
ing situations similar to and different from one's own, to judge the extent to 
which one's own perspectives are s'hared, to develop an increasingly cons-cious • 
sense of oneself <is a teacher in a bu-reaucratic, universal education system, 
to examine— and perhaps,^ reaffirm— dne^s role in that system. 

• ^ We do not propose that teachers read CSSE because it will revolutionize 
their teaching, or make them more open to the perspectives of teacher educators . 

' and curriculum developers at variance wit-h their own. To the contrary, we sug-- 
qest that the case studieswill often help social studies teachers see^that 

-their concerns are shared by other teachers and. to sense the legitimacy of their 
classroom perspectives: Our point is not that the status quo -should be reTT>- - 
forced, but that proposals for change can best.be evaluated and implemented 
- when those who^must f\ay a central role understand. and' value ttieir own positions. 
Teachers have .too Tbng been on^he defensive against the intelligentsia . it 

" teachers and professors and curriculum developers can become more coi\scious oT 
teachers', be I'iefs and values-, and of the origin and .functional ity of those be- ^ 
liefs and' values as^an in'tegral part of the socialization function of mass ed- 

. ucation, then the groundwork may be laid fQ]?. mo re-, realistic, effective defini- 
tion and solution of instructional problems. 

Teacher education and curriculum development need not undermine the teach- 
er's management position, or appear to teachers to do so. Many of the goa's of 
the New Social Siudi-es can be taught in ways that take into account the ^eali- _/ 
ties of the classroom. But some of those goals may have to be modified in light 
■ of the purposes and realities of public education; and social studies teachers 

• may decide that their beliefs and values also need modification to confront 
their own concerns about student motivation and to satisfy educational goals 
they deem important. The consistent student reports that, social studies is 
uninteresting and the teachers' own concern about motivating, students to learn, 
suggest, for example, the need to, re-examine the assumptions- underlying text- 
book-recitation teaching. At the same, time, ii would be naive at this po nt^ 
to advocate that the textbook be abandoned as a central i nst-ructional tool,^ 
to arque that to do so would 'solve the problems of student .motivation. Why the 

• textbook has remained the centra'l -tool and how to utilize that fOrm to achieve 
'a wider range 6f educational goals are questions that, have "o\been adequately » 
addressed.ty social studies educators. Answers to both must take into account 
the sdcioki content of classroom teaching. 

' ' ; ■ ; ■ l.':^ ■ 

- ■, ■ ' V - IV. Research ■ 

' • ■ ■ "Elementary and secondary school teachers ar? not much aware of^ educational • 

research ^Nor ar;5 thejT much influenced by research findings, largely because 
/ the findings usually have little practical importance for the^ classroom. In- 
T structional research in^social studies education is aimed at such Tiiatters as 
the effects of different teaching methods, the characteristics of teachers, 
and the content of textbooks. How to handle the difficult P^°bfsf class- 
room management that teachers find pressing and how to accomplish the soc al iza 
tiSn goals which teachers beli'eve are important have-not been^ matters of inter- 
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est to researchers. . By contrast, behavior modification .research seems . to ha ve^ 
impacted classrooms, especially tho%e taught by special ^education teacherspb^s- 
cause of its ready application to classroom management problems, / 

Eve*i if social studies teachers were generally concerned with questions 
about how tp teach students to be creative, independent thinkers, or how to 
sequence learning activities to achieve higher order cognitive and affective 
outcomes, the research literature would probably provide them little assistance 
'in their 'efforts. Thfe Review confirmed in great detail what commentators on 
research in social ■ studies education have noted before: The research know- 
ledge in the field is basically in disarray. There are few cumulative find- 
ings of either practical_or theoretical significance. Most of the research Us 
in science education) fs done by doctoral candidates and is iiot done from a 
theoretical -base nor using a strategy designed or likely to build knowledge 
based on related, replicative studies-. The conclusions in the Review are re- . 
Rlete with indications of areas of interest to social studies educators (not 
necessarily elementary and secondary school teachers) in- which there is a 
lack of studies,- inclusive findings, or unexplained conflicting results. Synthe- 
ses of past research have not been particularly productive, either. The Re- 
view does suggest that syntheses of research on carefully delimited topics, 
relying on research beyond that in social studies education^ might be produc- 
tive. However, we have serious doubts that the research base is there, wait- 
ing for someone to analyze and wring the meaning out of it"/ 

This is not the place for an in-deptfi exploration of alternative research 
strategies and approaches. Social studies educators who are interested, in 
such matters, though, should find the three reports to be provocative reading. 
One can" hardly read the Review without being struck by the massive Jack of 
cumulativeness of social studies education research. Reading the Review in 
the context of the CSSE report also drove^home the crucial point mentioned 
above-- the unresponsiveness of most social studies- instructional research to 
the problems and interests of classroom teachers. ^ 

We also found ourselves drawn to the contrast between the National purvey- 
wjell designed and executed, but sterile in its remoteness from the classroom— 
and the richness ftf the C$SE approach. Surv.fey research undoubtedly has its 
place as a means of gathering information, although it also certainly has been 
much overdone as a research form, especially for doctoral dissertations. But 
as a tool for^^^ermining the status of science education/, in the sense of what 
is happeninj^o students in science classrooms, the survey data seem to be a 
pale, remote representation when placed next to the CSSE ethnographic data. 
Ethnographic research minimizes prestructured expectations and questions. It 
relies for its data on field .observers who are not aloof, detached empiricists, 
but involved, if analytical, participants in -the. setting of interest. The . 
CSSE case studies vary in quality.. But generally th^ir personal vignettes and 
on-the-spot interpretations provitfe a strong feeling of reality that is im- 
possible to capture through questionnaires and observational instruments. 
And the synthesis chapters in which the findings from- the eleven case studies 
were integrated and discussed tontribute to a "holistic" feeling for the teach- 
er's classroom life that is impressive. 

In recent years, several authors have commended ehtnographic research , 
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methods to the educational research profession, and to social studies educa- 
tion researchers in particular. The CSSE report is, to our knowledge, the 
first major attempt to apply ethnograp^ry to research in social studies educa- 
tion, and it vi dilates those advocates. We hope that there will be more stud- 
ies from that perspective in tK# future. 

It is important to remember, of course, that the CSSE case studies were' 
carried out and synthesized by trained, experienced field pbservers. The pro- 
ject personnel were well aware of problems of methodology such as the differ- 
ing frames'of reference and the varying- data-gathering styles' brought to the 
si-t^s by the various observer-participants. Moreover, eleven sites were-, stud- 
ied-Ta time-consuming, expensive venture. Clearly university or; school dis-_ 
trict researchers without ethnographic training or experience should be cautious 
so that efforts to capitalize on the potential of ethnography do not ''esult 
in an adu-lterated paradigm and invalid findings. Equally important, it would 
be an error for doctoral candidates ill-trained in ethnography and -wrthout 
competent supervision to rush out to do limited field studies (limited in 
theoretical base and/or in number and/or representativeness of sites). The 
danaers of wasted research effort are no less, with the ^ethnographic approach, . 
and>ecause so much relies on personal percepti veness and insight, perhaps 
the dangers are greater. ... 

We would not want anyone to take. our affection for the ethnographic ap- 
proach, as used Tor CSSE, to mean that we think other types of research shoul-d . 
be abandoned. To the contrary, we are arguing for acceptance of the leg-itimacy 
of a greater variety of research approaches. Concurrently, more adequate con- 
ceptualizations of the, research process are needed, taking into account strat- 
egies for knowledge-theory development. The development of research -desi gn 
paradiams appropriate to the schooling context and clarifying the choices- - - 
among approaches depending on the problem and/or the stage of knowledge develop- 
ment is a major task awaiting those interested in promoting the productivity of 
'instructional research in sod aA- studies. Of course, the questions are much 
broader and more difficult than- when to use an ethnographic, or some other ap- 
proach. Th-ey go to the heart of the meaning of science and its relevance anB 
adaptibility to the demands of building soOnd, systematic ^knowl edge about in- 
struction'. ■ Sucl\ matters deserve a great deal more consideration than can be 
given ihem here. 



V. Conclusio 



ion^ 



H s°ems wise, although orobably unnecessary, to remind the reader once 
acain'that we are very much aware of the difficulties and dangers of present- 
ing summaries and presentations based on such quantity and diversityof data 
as are available in the three NSF-funded reports on the status of science, 
mathematics, and social studies education. It is not just a matter of the 
validity of aur interpretations, but pf our conscious and unintentional selec- 
tiveness 1n deciding what to conment upon. The authors of /the CSSE report . 
note that a question was raised about their failure to elaborate on the 
preponderance of male teachers at the secondary level; but they indicated that 
DOint had not surfaced soon enough as a salient problem in their interpretive 



frame of reference. Such questions will undoubtedly be raised about this paper, 
too. For example, we have choosen not to deal with the question of articula-? 
tion-vreither vertical, i.e., from course to course, or horizontal, i.e., from 
school to school. This may seem a strange.^.oversight in light of the frequent 
concern with scope and sequence on the part'' of those who write about social 
\ studies education. The CSSE report (Ch. 13, 14, )9) does have some things to 
say about articulation— its frequent absence, the lack of teacher or parental 
concern about it, the possibility that it maynot even be wise if done too 
specifically by' individual districts. This onS^topic is illustrative of the 
variety of issues* for which relevant data can be found in- the reports, depend- 
ing on the interests of the reader, though we may have choosen to emphasize' 
other matters which took on salience for us in our -reading and discussions. 

V 

It is also important to' recall that the intended audience for this paper 
is not the National Science Foundation^ but social studies educators. And the 
purpose of the paper was. not to critique the Natipnal Survey^, the Review, and; 
CSSE studies-. - Rather, it was to summarize the reports and. present interpreta- 
tions of the status and need of social studies education to the extent possible 
in a brief paper. In developing our impressions of^ocial studies education 
fromreading and discussing the reports, bias, as already noted, has probably 
been inevitable. In p,articul ar, .our discussions of status will imply needs, v 
Perhaps the obvious bears restatement, however: Facts do not speak for them- 
selves, and there is nothing in the data themselves that dictates needs or 
points toward specific desired changes. Such conclusions depend on the value 
assumptions that one brings to the data. For example, we fouod the report to & 
portray social studies education as dominated by textbook-recitation type teach-^ 
ing (al though a variety of methods are- beina used). We consciously strived to^^^. 
a^id turning that generalization into a value judgment—especially the common ; • 
one among professprs that, ipso facto , social studies instruction is inadequate^- 
and attempts must be made to change it. We have '-alluded to the possible func- 
tionality of the socialization purposes for which teachers use content, and the 
textbook as the embodiment of subject matter learnings^. We have pointed out 
the demands and the constraints of public universal educations-including socie- 
tal expectations and the reality that teachers face each day working with classes 
'of youngsters who^-tra^^e varying 5oals and expectations, and many of whom not only 
lack interest in the, specific content of the course but in schooling in general. 
We have also mentioned that teachers are concerned about th<^'lack of student 
motivation. We have noted, too, that we lack adequate answens to questions 
about the effects of textbook-centered instruction in socia]/studies. And that 
the questions themselves call for more careful consideration of the legitimate 
socialization functions of the school as the formal education institution for 
the society. , / ' ^ ^ 

So, our intent in portraying has not been to imply goodness'or badness. 
Why things are as they^are, and to what extent they are functional, are impor- 
tant unanswered questions. This line of inquiry suggests that educa"tional re- 
search' should' undergo a significant shi-ft in orientation. Discussions of the 
productivity of educational research have commonly been framed in terms of its 
influence in changing practice. Jackson and Kieslar^ have expressed well the 



^pfiillip Jackson and Sara B. KiesTar Fundamental research and education. 
Educationa l Research , 1977 (Sept. ), 6(8), 13-18. . ' ' ' ^ . 
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need to challenge that traditional perspective, referring to the narrowness 
in educational research because of . ' ^ 

the almost total absorption with the goal of improving practices 
and , discovering better techniques. We seldom. ask whether educa-v 
-,tors might now be doing as well as can be done in many aspects ^f ^ 
their endeavor. We might pay more attention to the^possibility 
that educators may deserve and benefit greatly' from some ^external 
confirmation of the appropriateness of much of wtiat they 'are -doing. 

t 

Of course, the point is not to argue for the upcritical acceptance of current 
practices, but to suggest that more attention be given to research aimed at /, 
discovering and verifying their positive effectsT Such research must -rest on -. 
the careful examination of the assumptions tinderlying our evaluations of 
school practices. Moreov'er, the findings that result may challenge many of 
those asslumptions. . ■ . - . ' \ 

Consideration of current instructional practice leads to some concluding 
comments on the importance of the teacher as the key to the experiences -that 

'students have in. social studies. How teachers handle curricular decision- 
making -and shape their classrooms might be affected by greater awareness- on 
their part of their pivotal role not only in determining the Gurriculum for 
their students but, in the aggregate, shaping social studies education in 
the United States. As with any of us, we suspect that teachers are usually so 

xlose to, so enmeshed in, th-eir own situations that it is difficult for them 
to "stand back" to analyze what i^ h^appening and set if in broader perspective. 
Reading the CSSE report in particular could help teachers gain insight into 
the power of the cumulative decisions they and their colleagues make. 

Moreover, the sense of the reality of the clasjsroom for teac^rs that comes 
from reading the case studies could b^^valuable for district supery/isors who 
wish to understand teachers' concerns Tn^rder to work better with them, pro- 
fessors considering appropriate approaches to preservice and inservice teacher 
education, and curriculum ^l^velopers who wish their developments to be used in 
the 'classroom. In each case, the case studies suggest hypotheses to be testjed 
as a basis for more effective assistance to teachers. ; , -^'.N, 

The view of teachers as the key to student learning and the pot^^^^if the 
C'S5E study for use in perspective-shaping and hypothesis-formulation al^^feg- 
gest, we believe, that teachers themselves should be more: central figures - 
'in research in social studies education—but not only as "subjects". More, 
carefully designed studies of teachers \beliefs, values, and expectations are 
needed as a basis for understanding what' does and can happen- in social studies 
classrooms. But tea'chers should not be treated exclusively as "subjects" in 
research studies. They shou^ld be -partners in-the research enterprise. They 
should be brought into> studies as knowledgeable "informants"— in the positive 
sense of sources of otherwise unobtainable information about the realities that 
condition the use and effectiveness of teaching methods and materials. Equally 
important, teachers should be involved to a much greater extent-in the process 
of defining needed research. Such a research partnership need not subvert 
.researchers' interests in theory 'development--which have not borne much fruit^ 
to date; it could help to build linkages so that instructional research in 
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social studies would have greater payoffs for school practice. 

Teachers can tell others, and each other, much more about teaching than • 
we have asked or^ allowed them to do. ' Teachers, do, .in particular,. respect other 
teachers' insights into instr-uctional problems. Professional mechanisms are 
needed for capitalizing on the validity of teacher knowledge for other teachers.- , 
Some of the CSSE case studies led' us to think of- the brief case reports in^med- . 
ical journals in which medical doctors describe their treatment- of difficult 
or unusual cases. Those reports. are somewhat akin to the Classroom Teacher s 
"Idea"> Notebook that is a regular feature in Social Education . But the Note- 
book is, -like most "orofessional" efforts at assisting teachers^ curriculuit .. 
oriented; the classroom management and socialization concerns of social stiidies 
teachers tend not to get dealt with. On a much broader scale, attempts toi 
assist teachers— whether on the part of the flational Sciepce Foundation, the 
U.S. Office of Education, or the NCSS Field Services Board— need to tap more • 
explicitly both the concerns an;l the expertise of teachers. . ,^ ^ 

' • Perhaps the most fitting'way to end this paper is with our overall impres- 
sion of social studies education in the 1970s. That impression is. one of conr 
trasts and contradictions. Amidst many impressions of change (especiall^^ if 
one reads the professional journals, hears the protests of parents in innova- 
tive" districts, attends section meetings at the annual heetings of NCSS— i.e., 
views the "tip. of the iceberg", so to speak), the three NSF-funded status , 
studies indicated that there has been great stability in the socia^l studies 
curriculum. For instance, there has been considerable publicity in recent 
years about New Social Studies (especially NSF) curriculum projects. Never- 
theless, those who graduated from high school twenty years ago^or more would, 
if they visited their local schools, typically find social ^studies classes to 
be similar to those they had experienced. Yet the perception of overall sta- 
bility should not be allowed to mask significant changes that have occurred in/ 
some districts. Nor do we mean to avoid questions of limited perspective. Have 
there been changes not recognized by those of us close to the scene, in terms 
of both involvement and point in-time? And, how does one judge the perceived 
stability against societal:, and professional, needs for maintenance and con- .. 
tinui-ty, as weU as for critical social , -and professional , inquiry? Such ques- 
tions are an intimate part of the contrasts and contradictions m soci^al stud- 
ies education. : * ' , ' 

There also is much diversity and variety in what goes or? in social studies 
classrooms, at the same time that there is much sameness. Individual teachers 
are free to do things differently, and what is expected of students differs 
soiriewhat from district to district and from teacher to teacher; but the same 
textbooks are used in a course "sequence" that varies -little from: location to 
location. The result is Considerable uniformity across the country-a local- 
ly accepted nationwide curriculum-so that students face .few problems of continu- 
ity in moving from district to district, no more so than in moving from one 
school to another within a- district. Yet, the day-by-day social studies ex- 
periences of youngsters often vary dramatically, even in adjacent classrooms. 

To sum-up, social studies education is not as good as some would claim, 
but not as. bad as others woul^complain. Despite a lack of interest in, even 
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an apathy towards , S3 ocial studies. (as-. will as school in general), most students 
find school- a comfortable place, to be.'- Niis may be in lafrge part because, de-. 
spite the disinclination of .teachers to reckon with the apparent contradiction 
betvieen their belief that they know what is aood =fon students, what students, 
need to knoW and how they learn best, and their .prevail ing conc6rrj for the 
lack of student motivation, teachers do like their students and afe concerned 
about them personally as well as scholastically. teachers dOswanK.to do a 
qood'job; they work hard under a great .deal of -pressure; apparently, only a . 
few do not give a full measure of effoi*t. So there are i-n the three *N|f . 
project reports reasons for optimism and cohfidence, mixed with what ma$y,will 
find to be reasons for dismay, even apprehension. Regardless of your stance 
and your reactions to our impressions, we believe that the reports of the 

- • " to you in constructing ypur own future 

• - > 



three NSF-funded Studies' can- be of use t 
^ in social, studies- education,- i 
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